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Greece:  A  Permanent  Crisis? 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  McNEILL.  Dr.  McNeill,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  spent  two  years  in  Greece  as  assistant  military  attache  during  World  War  II 
(1944-46)  and  revisited  the  country  in  1947  as  a  member  of  a  survey  team  for  the  Twentieth 
^ntury  Fund.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Gree\  Dilemma:  War  and  Aftermath,  and  collab¬ 
orated  with  Elizabeth  D.  McNeill  and  Frank  Smothers  on  Report  on  the  Greel{s,  published 
in  1948  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 


TODAY  Greece  is  in  a  precarious  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  situation.  This  in  itself  is 
nothing  new.  Indeed,  since  1911  the  situation  in 
Greece  has  always  been  precarious,  and  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  true  to  say  that  the  internal  tensions  within 
Greek  society  have  grown  throughout  this  forty- 
year  period.  The  harsh  basic  fact  is  this:  it  has  be¬ 
come  harder  and  harder  for  common  citizens  in 
Greece  to  lead  satisfying,  normal  lives.  Military  and 
political  disturbances  have  repeatedly  damaged  the 
economy.  Meanwhile  population  has  grown  incon¬ 
tinently,  with  the  result  that  it  has  outstripped  de¬ 
veloped  resources.  As  a  result  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  the  standard  of  living  has  declined,  breeding 
discontent,  insecurity,  mass  frustration.  Like  lava 
in  a  volcano,  popular  discontent  has  been  accumu¬ 
lating  for  the  last  decade  beneath  the  thin  crust  of 
established  institutions,  threatening  explosion.  The 
existence  of  such  a  potentially  revolutionary  situa¬ 
tion  makes  reform  difficult;  yet  the  postponement 
of  reform  increases  revolutionary  pressure. 

This  vicious  circle  revolves  within  the  larger  in¬ 
ternational  circle — equally  vicious — in  which,  since 
1947,  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
played  the  leading  roles.  Like  wheels  within  wheels, 
each  feeds  the  motion  of  the  other.  One  can  con¬ 
ceive  theoretically  of  means  of  escape  from  the  dan¬ 
gerous  and  ignominious  situation  in  which  Greece 
finds  itself  today,  but  when  practical  steps  begin  to 
be  discussed,  difficulties  multiply.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  Greece 
in  the  near  future  is  a  slight  and  gradual  relaxation 
of  internal  difficulties;  and  even  this  modest  out¬ 
come  is  by  no  means  assured. 

FOUR  BASIC  PROBLEMS 

The  Greeks  face  four  basic  problems,  each  of 
which  has  existed  unsolved  for  a  generation  or 
longer  and  has  become  far  more  acute  since  Worli 
War  II. 


First  is  the  loss  of  effective  national  indepen¬ 
dence,  with  all  the  loss  of  initiative,  self-reliance, 
confidence  and  hope  thereby  implied.  To  a  greater 
extent  than  most  other  European  countries,  Greece 
is  painfully  caught  up  in  the  struggle  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  What  used  to  be  called 
foreign  affairs  are  no  longer  foreign,  but  affect  and 
often  control  the  most  central  domestic  policies. 
The  sphere  within  which  the  Greek  government 
is  master  of  its  own  action  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
stricted  in  comparison  with  prewar  times;  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  call 
the  present  regime  a  puppet  government. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  situation.  Since  1830, 
when  Greece  won  its  independence,  the  Greek  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  subject  to  occasional  intervention 
by  the  great  powers.  But  since  1941  foreign  inter¬ 
vention  has  ceased  to  be  occasional  and  has  instead 
become  continuous.  To  be  sure,  the  puppet-masters 
have  changed:  first  Italians,  then  Germans,  then 
British  and,  since  1947,  Americans  have  called  the 
tune.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  used  by  Americans  are  different  from  those 
used  by  earlier  masters.  Financial  pressure  has  re¬ 
placed  military  force.  Moreover,  the  motives  which 
have  animated  American  policy  in  Greece  have  on 
the  whole  been  generous.  Nearly  all  Greeks  appre¬ 
ciate  this  difference.  But  still  the  basic  fact  remains: 
they  can  no  longer  control  their  own  destiny  and 
frequently  resent  the  leading-strings  which  Ameri¬ 
cans,  however  well-intentioned,  impose  upon  them. 
The  resentment  exists  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  have  repeatedly  asked  for  for¬ 
eign  help  and  despite  the  fact  that  their  neighbors 
in  the  Balkans,  with  the  precarious  exception  of 
Yugoslavia,  are  even  more  dependent,  although 
upon  a  different  master. 

The  second  problem  is  economic.  Greece  can  no 
longer  feed  its  population  from  home  production, 
nor  find  exports  to  pay  for  the  necessary  food 
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brought  from  abroad.  The  nation  has  survived  on 
charity  for  the  past  nine  years.  When  in  1941  the 
Axis  conquerors  left  Greece  to  its  own  resources, 
starvation  developed  within  a  few  months.  Only  a 
vigorous  program  of  relief  shipments,  inaugurated 
by  the  Greek  War  Relief  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  State  and 
distributed  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Red  Cross,  prevented  the  famine  of  1941  from  re¬ 
curring  each  year  as  the  local  harvests  were  used  up. 
In  the  postwar  period  wholesale  relief,  administered 
by  a  succession  of  agencies,  has  been  barely  able  to 
restore  the  prewar  level  of  poverty. 

The  third  problem  is  military.  The  geographical 
position  of  Greece  puts  the  country  on  the  frontier 
between  East  and  West.  Old  nationalist  hatreds 
among  the  Balkan  peoples  are  thus  reinforced  by 
new  ideological  and  geopolitical  antagonisms.  The 
result  for  Greece  is  an  intolerable  burden  of  mili¬ 
tary  preparedness.  No  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
Greek  budget,  and  an  estimated  10  per  cent  of  the 
Greek  national  income,  was  devoted  to  military 
uses  in  the  fiscal  year  1949-50;^  and  without  Amer¬ 
ican  military  supplies,  delivered  free  of  charge  to 
the  Greek  government,  even  that  rate  of  expendi¬ 
ture  would  not  suffice  to  maintain  an  army  capable 
of  coping  with  the  day-to-day  military  threat  to  the 
country.^ 

The  fourth  problem  is  more  intangible  but  per¬ 
haps  no  less  important  than  those  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  Many  Greeks  exhibit  a  mood  of  irrespon¬ 
sibility.  “What  can  I  do?”  or  “What  can  we  Greeks 
do?”  are  frequently  asked  questions  and  the  answer 
implied  is  a  resounding,  “Nothing.”  When  men 
feel  like  that,  much  of  what  appears  possible  in  the 
way  of  remedial  action  simply  fails  to  get  started. 
Even  more  important  than  this  sense  of  helpless¬ 
ness  is  the  antisocial  selfishness  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  many  Greeks,  especially  of  those  in  leading 
political  and  economic  positions.  A  truly  rugged 
and  ruthless  individualism  have  long  been  wide¬ 
spread  among  the  Greeks.  Under  contemporary 
conditions  these  psychological  traits  result  in  the 
waste  of  enormous  energies  in  the  search  for  special 
advantage  and  privilege,  while  crying  social  needs 
and  the  public  interest  are  habitually  neglected. 

These  then  are  the  principal  unsolved  problems 
which  make  the  present  situation  in  Greece  pre¬ 
carious.  They  have  found  expression  in  two  con¬ 
current  struggles  which  have  run  through  the 

1.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  18,  1950. 

2.  The  Greek  army  now  numbers  about  122,000  men.  It  is 
capable  of  deterring,  if  not  altogether  preventing,  guerrilla  infil¬ 
tration  from  Albania  and  Bulgaria;  and  it  could  probably  put  up 
a  good  show  against  any  organized  invasion  from  those  two 
countries.  But  in  case  of  a  general  war  in  which  Russian  troops 
would  be  engaged,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  Greek  force  could 
do  more  than  conduct  delaying  actions. 


At  a  time  when  Washington  is  studying  3 
the  possibility  of  including  Greece  in  the 
Atlantic  pact  coalition,  the  Research  Staff 
believe  it  is  of  particular  interest  for  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  to  examine  the  internal  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  strategically  situated  country. 
Has  the  end  of  the  guerrilla  war  ushered 
in  political  stability.^  What  are  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  improving  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  Greece?  What  role  does — or  | 
should — the  United  States  play?  Professor 
McNeill  draws  on  his  first-hand  experience  ! 
of  Greek  conditions  to  answer  these  and  | 
other  questions.  3 


whole  of  Greek  life  during  the  past  three  years. 
One  of  these  struggles  is  well  known :  the  guerrilla 
war.  The  other  has  been  no  less  important  for  the 
future  of  the  country:  the  contest  between  Ameri¬ 
can  advisers  and  Greek  politicians  over  govern¬ 
mental  policy  and  administration.  The  course  of 
both  struggles  deserves  a  brief  recapitulation. 

THE  GUERRILLA  WAR,  1946-49 

The  wartime  Communist-led  guerrilla  army  in 
Greece  was  disbanded  and  partially  disarmed  in 
1945.  But  in  the  summer  of  1946  armed  bands  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  again  in  the  Greek  countryside, 
especially  in  the  northern  provinces;  and  by  1947  a 
newly  constituted  guerrilla  army,  inspired  and  led 
by  the  Communists,^  was  active  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  center  of  the  guerrilla  strength  re¬ 
mained  in  the  north,  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to 
the  Albanian  and  Yugoslav  borders. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  supplies,  especially 

3.  In  the  spring  of  1947  the  author  had  the  opportunity  of 
spending  a  day  with  a  guerrilla  band  in  Thessaly.  It  numbered 
about  30  men,  most  of  them  very  young  boys  in  their  teens,  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  villages  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Two 
things  had  attracted  them  to  the  guerrilla  life:  romance,  which 
traditionally  surrounds  the  outlaw  life  in  Greece,  and  economic 
pressure.  In  general,  the  boys  came  from  the  poorer  peasant  fam¬ 
ilies.  Too  many  sons  for  the  amount  of  land  the  family  possessed 
compelled  some  of  the  brothers  to  leave  home  in  search  of  their 
fortune.  With  unemployment  rife  in  the  towns,  almost  the  only 
opening  for  such  surplus  young  men  was  in  the  mountains, 
where,  gun  in  hand,  they  could  at  least  be  fairly  sure  of  seizing 
enough  food  to  keep  going  and  could  feel  themselves  heroes 
while  doing  so. 

The  band  had  been  formed  about  six  months  earlier  when 
three  men  came  down  from  the  north  to  begin  raiding  and  re¬ 
cruiting.  These,  the  leaders,  were  older  men,  veterans  of  the  war¬ 
time  guerrilla  army  and  professed  Communists.  At  least  one  of 
the  three  probably  spent  some  time  in  Yugoslavia  in  1945,  where 
a  “hard  core”  of  Communists  had  retreated  when  the  wartime 
army  was  disbanded.  Daily  bread  was  secured  by  requisitioning 
from  the  peasant  families  round  about — often  from  the  parents 
of  the  boys  themselves — supplemented  by  punitive  confiscation  of 
the  goods  of  richer  peasants,  most  of  whom  had  fled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  towns. 
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arms  and  ammunition,  reached  the  guerrillas  from 
across  the  border  of  Greece.  Albania,  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria  regularly  offered  refuge  to  guerrilla 
bands  when  these  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Greek 
army  and  also  provided  hospitalization  and  other 
services.^  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  from 
this  that  the  guerrilla  movement  was  wholly  the 
creation  of  foreign  intervention.  Actually,  from 
1946  until  1948,  the  guerrillas  commanded  wide¬ 
spread  toleration  among  the  Greeks,  and  they  won 
active  support  among  a  significant  segment  of  the 
population.  Abuses  perpetrated  by  agents  of  the 
central  government  were  partly  responsible  for  this 
state  of  affairs;  and  economic  hopelessness,  even 
actual  hunger,  such  as  beset  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families,  accounted  for  much  more.’ 

By  the  fall  of  1948,  however,  the  balance  began 
to  turn  against  the  guerrillas,  and  by  October  1949 
they  had  been  defeated  militarily  and  discredited 
morally.  The  prime  factor  in  their  defeat  was  the 
military  aid  which  the  United  States  extended  to 
the  Greek  government  under  the  Truman  Doctrine 
proclaimed  on  March  12,  1947.^  With  American 
equipment  and  financial  support,  the  Greek  army 
was  increased  to  a  peak  of  about  200,000  men;  its 
training  and  morale  were  gradually  built  up;  and, 
following  a  failure  in  1948,  the  Greek  army  by  1949 
was  able  to  drive  the  remnants  of  the  guerrilla 
force  into  Albania,  while  dispersed  bands  retreated 
to  Bulgaria. 

4.  See  United  Nations,  Security  Council,  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek.  Frontier  Incidents  (UN 
Doc.  S/360,  May  27,  1947),  p.  22-102.  For  more  recent  inci¬ 
dents,  cf.  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans, 
Greek- Albanian  Frontier,  Letter  dated  September  8,  1950  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  to  the  Secretary  General 
(UN  Doc.  A/ 1423,  Oct.  9,  1950). 

5.  The  guerrilla  movement,  both  1942-44  and  1946-49,  was, 
in  a  significant  part,  a  rebellion  of  the  mountain  against  the 
plain.  Villages  in  the  mountains  of  Greece  normally  cannot  raise 
enough  food  locally  to  keep  them  going  the  year  round. 
Traditionally,  the  men-folk  of  the  village  go  down  to  the  plains 
to  work  and  earn  enough  money  to  buy  the  necessary  extra  food 
for  their  families.  In  recent  years,  however,  employment  has  been 
hard  or  impossible  to  find.  In  desperation,  then,  the  men  of  the 
mountain  villages  took  arms  and  seized  from  the  surplus-pro¬ 
ducing  villages  of  the  plains  what  they  could  no  longer  buy. 
This  geographical  antagonism  is  not  new  in  Greece.  Actually,  the 
Greek  nationalist  movement  of  the  early  twentieth  century  was 
in  effect  the  same  struggle  clothed  in  a  different  ideological  garb. 
In  the  First  Balkan  War,  1912,  the  Greek  villagers  came  down 
and  drove  out  the  Turkish  pashas  who  for  generations  had 
owned  the  good  lands  of  the  plains  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
The  same  is  true  of  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  national  movements, 
which,  as  they  succeeded,  drove  the  Turks  from  the  plain  lands. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Balkan  communism  today  repeats 
the  nationalist  socio-geographical  pattern  of  a  half-century  ago. 

6.  The  total  value  of  United  States  military  aid  to  Greece, 
1947-50,  was  $484  million.  First  deliveries  were  made  in  August 
1947,  but  it  was  not  until  1948  that  the  program  really  got 
under  way. 


EFFECT  OF  TITO-COMINFORM  SPLIT 

This  victory,  however,  was  not  solely  the  result  of 
the  building  up  of  the  Greek  army.  The  strength 
and  morale  of  the  guerrillas  suffered  a  serious  de¬ 
cline  during  1948,  partly  as  a  result  of  hope  de¬ 
ferred,  but  more  directly  because  of  the  quarrel 
between  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Com- 
inform.  The  Greek  guerrillas  had  been  dependent 
on  help  from  Yugoslavia  in  many  ways,  and  when 
the  Tito-Cominform  split  was  made  public,  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complicated  problem  faced  the  leaders  of 
the  Greek  guerrilla  movement.  At  first  neither  Tito 
nor  the  Greek  Communists  wanted  to  make  the 
break  unbridgeable.  After  some  hesitation  the 
Greek  Communists  declared  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
inform,  but  for  a  whole  year  after  the  dispute  first 
became  public,  refuge  behind  the  Yugoslav  border 
remained  available  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  al¬ 
though  it  appears  likely  that  the  Yugoslavs  shut 
off  the  flow  of  supplies  somewhat  earlier.  But  by 
July  1949  Tito  was  no  longer  a  friend  in  need  to  the 
Greek  guerrillas,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
retreat  into  Yugoslav  territory,  the  strategic  mobil¬ 
ity  of  the  Greek  guerrilla  bands  was  seriously  re¬ 
stricted.  Only  Albania  could  still  be  depended  on 
for  important  aid,  since  Bulgaria  was  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  center  of  guerrilla  operations  to 
be  able  to  do  more  than  protect  small  nuisance 
bands  which  raided  across  the  frontier  into  the 
coastal  plain  along  the  north  Aegean. 

The  Greek  army’s  task  was  correspondingly  sim¬ 
plified  by  this  turn  of  events.  Instead  of  having  to 
try  to  close  the  entire  northern  border  of  Greece,  all 
that  was  needed  was  to  cut  guerrilla  connections 
with  Albania  in  order  to  assure  eventual  success.^ 

From  another  angle  the  Tito-Cominform  split 
worked  serious  damage  to  the  Greek  guerrilla 
cause.  For  with  Tito  an  enemy,  the  policy  of  the 
Cominform  toward  Macedonia  was  shifted  toward 
the  Bulgarian  view  that  an  independent  Macedon¬ 
ian  state  should  be  created  out  of  Greek,  Yugoslav 
and  Bulgarian  territory.  The  details  of  what  oc¬ 
curred  are  obscure.  The  central  event  was  a  broad¬ 
cast  made  on  March  1,  1949  over  the  Free  Greece 
Radio,  a  Communist  mouthpiece  located  in  Ru¬ 
mania.  This  broadcast  quoted  with  apparent  ap¬ 
proval  a  resolution  advocating  the  establishment  of 
a  “complete,  independent  and  equal  Macedonian 
nation  within  the  Popular  Democratic  Federation 

7.  The  Greek  army  had  already  adopted  the  policy  of  removing 
the  inhabitants  from  guerrilla-infested  regions  in  order  to  de¬ 
prive  the  guerrillas  of  their  economic  sustenance.  Hence,  if  a  firm 
cordon  could  be  thrown  around  the  center  of  guerrilla  power, 
they  could  be  starved  out,  since  the  barren  mountains  could  not 
easily  be  made  to  yield  food.  This  strategy  effectively  weakened 
the  guerrillas  before  the  final  drive  of  1949  forced  the  remnant 
tc  retreat  to  Albania. 
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of  the  Balkan  peoples.”®  Despite  subsequent  at¬ 
tempts  by  spokesmen  for  the  Greek  Communist 
party  to  explain  this  commitment  away,  the  broad¬ 
cast  was  almost  universally  interpreted  to  mean  that 
official  Cominform  policy  now  advocated  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  Greek  territory  to  a  future  Macedonian 
state.  This  demand,  long  the  bugaboo  of  Greek 
patriots,  was  highly  unpopular  among  Greeks  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Protection  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Greece  was  a  definite,  psychologically  powerful 
goal  for  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Greek  army  were 
willing  to  fight.^  The  guerrillas,  for  their  part,  inso¬ 
far  as  their  ranks  were  filled  out  with  men  who 
were  not  doctrinaire  Communists,  could  no  longer 
believe  wholeheartedly  in  their  cause.  As  a  result  of 
these  factors,  the  guerrillas  put  up  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  half-hearted  resistance  in  1949. 

Yet  military  victory  for  the  Greek  army  did  not 
end  the  Communist  threat  to  Greece.  Between 
11,000  and  15,000  men  crossed  the  borders  into 
Albania  and  Bulgaria  and  have  since  been  main¬ 
tained  in  military  organizations,  although  scattered 
through  the  various  Communist  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.^®  Small  bands,  including  one  brought  all  the 
way  from  Poland,  raided  into  Greece  during  1950; 
and  the  possibility  of  a  renewed  large-scale  attack 
always  remains  a  threat.  The  simmering  discontent 
which  pervades  Greek  society  makes  it  possible  that 
the  Communists  will  be  able  to  recover  some  of 
their  lost  popularity,  just  as  they  were  able  in  1946 
to  recover  from  the  blows  they  suffered  in  1945. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  resolve  this 
discontent  and  the  obstacles  which  have  blocked 
reform  must  now  be  considered. 

STRUGGLE  OVER  INTERNAL  POLICY 

In  1946  the  first  postwar  elections,  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  an  Allied  Mission,  returned 
an  overwhelmingly  conservative  Parliament,  in 
which  the  Populist  party  held  an  absolute  majority. 
The  leaders  of  that  party  were  not,  however,  liked 
or  trusted  by  British  and  American  officials  in 

8.  Elisabeth  Barker,  Macedonia  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Affairs,  1950),  p.  120.  This  well-infornned  account  is 
based  in  good  part  on  British  official  and  secret-service  reports.  For 
summary  of  Macedonian  problem,  see  pp.  35-36  of  this  Report. 

9.  In  the  first  years  of  the  guerrilla  war  the  Greek  army,  as  a 
conscript  force,  had  reflected  the  general  uncertainty  of  popular 
loyalties.  The  soldiers  manifested  a  great  unwillingness  to  fight 
against  fellow  Greeks;  they  often  deserted  or  surrendered  under 
dubious  circumstances.  As  a  result,  vigorous  prosecution  of  any 
operation  was  impossible.  But  by  1949  these  waverings  had  been 
overcome,  and  the  Greek  army  proved  itself  an  efficient  fighting 
force. 

10.  Recent  rc{x>rts  emanating  from  the  Greek  General  Staff 
state  that  five  ex-guerrilla  brigades,  including  one  parachute 
brigade,  are  undergoing  training  in  Bulgaria.  Messager  d’Athines, 
November  29,  1950. 


Athens,  and  after  some  fairly  strong  diplomatic 
pressure  the  Populists  were  persuaded  to  form  a 
coalition  government  under  the  premiership  of  the 
ancient  Themistocles  Sofoulis,  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Populists  were,  nevertheless,  most  numerous 
in  Sofoulis’  three  successive  cabinets  and  their 
strength  in  Parliament  made  it  impossible  for  the 
government  to  take  any  action  of  which  the  Popu¬ 
lists  disapproved. 

As  long  as  the  guerrilla  war  lasted,  military  con¬ 
siderations  were  uppermost.  In  fact  the  Greek  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  was  more  truly  the  seat  of  Greek  internal 
administration  than  the  cabinet  and  Parliament. 
But  when  the  fighting  at  length  came  to  an 
end,  American  officials  in  Greece  wanted  to  end 
military  control  and  initiate  rapid  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  economic  reconstruction.  As  an  indispens¬ 
able  preliminary,  they  felt  that  reform  of  the 
Greek  administration  was  necessary.  The  exist¬ 
ing  government  seemed  to  the  Americans  quite 
incapable  of  carrying  through  the  sort  of  eco¬ 
nomic  program  which  they  had  prepared  for 
the  country.  Accordingly,  the  American  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Henry  F.  Grady,  publicly  announced  that  it 
was  time  for  new  elections  to  be  held.“  Actually, 
Mr.  Grady  was  simply  urging  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  requirement  of  quadrennial  elections  be  ob¬ 
served.  The  Populists,  however,  were  not  anxious 
to  risk  their  dominance  in  Parliament  and  at  first 
resisted  the  American  ambassador’s  suggestion. 
When  faced  by  Grady’s  insistence  and  by  an  appeal 
to  the  rather  tarnished  authority  of  a  constitution 
which  has  been  more  often  disregarded  than  re¬ 
spected,  they  yielded,  and  elections  were  arranged 
for  March  5,  1950. 

The  outcome  proved  a  surprise.  Despite  their 
hold  on  the  governmental  administrative  machine, 
the  Populists  suffered  a  great  setback  at  the  polls, 
and  a  new  left-center  political  group,  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Nicholas  Plastiras,  showed 
unexpected  strength.  The  number  of  deputies  elect¬ 
ed  by  each  party  was  as  follows: 

11.  The  fact  that  Sofoulis  had  died  in  June  1949,  and  that  no 
other  Liberal  had  the  prestige  necessary  to  persuade  the  Populists 
to  subordinate  their  ambitions  any  longer,  may  have  played  a 
part  in  persuading  the  Americans  that  new  elections  were  in 
order.  They  probably  also  realized  how  unrepresentative  the  Par¬ 
liament  had  become  of  the  new  balance  of  Greek  sentiment. 

Another  facet  of  the  problem  involved  Greek- Yugoslav  re¬ 
lations.  Tito  professed  to  be  unwilling  to  come  to  terms  with 
“Monarcho-Fascism";  and  in  Greece  the  Populists,  as  ultracon¬ 
servatives  and  nationalists,  were  unfriendly  to  Tito.  A  more 
moderate  government  in  Greece  might  be  willing  and  able  to 
come  to  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  Yugoslavs,  thus  greatly 
strengthening  the  anti-Cominform  Balkan  front.  American  policy 
was  certainly  influenced  by  such  hopes.  Nor  were  these  hopes  ill- 
founded,  for  after  some  sparring,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  estab¬ 
lished  friendly  relations  in  November  1950. 
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Populists  62 

Liberals  (Venizelos)  56 
Plastiras  45 

Papandreou  35 

Socialists  18 

(Svolos-Sofianopoulos) 
Maniadakis  16 

Kanellopoulos  7 

Zervas  7 

Mylonas  3 

Markezinis  1 


The  Communist  party  had  been  declared  illegal 
in  1947,  and  so  could  not  take  part  directly  in  the 
elections.  It  was,  however,  active  underground,  and 
Communists  were  instructed  to  vote.  Part  of  the 
strength  of  Plastiras  and  of  the  Socialists  must  be 
attributed  to  votes  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  cast  for  Communists. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES 

To  understand  the  Greek  political  scene  as  it 
emerged  from  the  elections  of  March  1950  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Greek  political 
parties  and  of  their  recent  history.  Only  a  very  brief 
sketch  is  possible  here.  The  major  fact  to  bear  in 
mind  is  the  phantom  character  of  nearly  all  Greek 
political  parties.^^  They  consist,  in  fact,  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  politicians  gathered  around  the  figure  of 
some  individual  leader  whose  position  depends 
sometimes  on  the  inheritance  of  a  famous  name, 
sometimes  on  self-assertiveness,  eloquence,  military 
distinction  or  other  form  of  personal  prowess. 

Of  the  six  leading  parties,  as  returned  by  the 
votes  of  March  1950,  only  two  had  any  clear  ideo¬ 
logical  differences  from  the  rest.  The  party  of 
Constantine  Maniadakis  stood  for  a  return  to  dic¬ 
tatorship  such  as  had  prevailed  in  Greece  from 
1936  to  1941.  The  Socialist  bloc,  headed  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Svolos  and  John  Sofianopoulos,  was  analogous 
to  Socialist  parties  in  other  European  countries. 
The  others  were  all  parties  representing  limited 
urban  and  commercial  interests.  Three  were  de¬ 
scended  from  the  prewar  Liberal  party,  which  had 
formed  around  the  magnetic  personality  of  Elef- 
therios  Venizelos.  Plastiras,  Papandreou  and 
Sophocles  Venizelos,  the  weak  son  of  the  Liberal 
party’s  founder,  all  claimed  to  represent  the  Veni- 
zelist  tradition.  The  Populist  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  descended  from  the  prewar  party  of  the 
same  name,  and  its  leader,  Constantine  Tsaldaris, 
like  Sophocles  Venizelos,  owed  his  position  mainly 
to  his  name,  for  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  Populist 
party’s  principal  prewar  leader. 

12.  The  Greek  Communist  party  is  in  every  respect  an  excep¬ 
tion.  It  is  tightly  disciplined  on  scmimilitary  lines,  exists  illegally 
and  is  controlled  from  abroad,  at  least  on  questions  of  major 
policy. 


The  issue  which  had  divided  the  Populist  and 
Liberal  parties  up  to  1946  was  the  question  of  the 
monarchy — a  question  which  had  its  roots  in  the 
civil  disturbances  of  World  War  I.  By  1950  this 
issue  had  been  buried,  at  least  temporarily.  None 
of  the  major  parties  challenged  the  legitimacy  of 
the  monarchy,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  issue  it 
is  hard  to  fix  on  any  firm  differences  between  the 
four  leading  parties.  Plastiras,  to  be  sure,  claimed 
to  be  heir  to  the  reforming  traditions  of  the  great 
Venizelos.  Actually  his  own  social  views  were 
vague,  but  he  had  attracted  to  his  leadership  a 
number  of  capable  and  imaginative  men  who  had  a 
serious  interest  in  Greece’s  economic  problems. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  other  three. 
Their  leaders  looked  on  politics  as  a  sort  of  game 
in  which  personal  fame,  power  and  wealth  were  the 
stakes.  The  game  was  played  on  the  assumption 
that  economic  and  social  events  could  be  left  to  run 
themselves,  while  politicians  interfered  mainly  in 
order  to  advance  their  own  personal  and  family  for¬ 
tunes.  This  is  a  point  of  view  which  was  quite 
familiar  in  England  in  the  early  eighteenth  century ; 
and  similar  attitudes  prevail  to  this  day  in  Middle 
Eastern  and  some  other  countries.  But  it  is  not  a 
point  of  view  which  accorded  well  with  the  desper¬ 
ate  economic  situation  of  the  Greek  people  or  which 
appealed  to  the  American  officials  in  Greece. 

Two  other  important  elements  in  the  political 
situation  should  be  mentioned.  The  King  and  his 
coterie  of  advisers  in  the  palace  were  not  politically 
neutral.  The  long  struggle  between  royalists  (i.e.. 
Populists)  and  republicans  (i.e..  Liberals)  had  left 
its  scars;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  Paul 
remembered  the  role  Plastiras  had  played  in  1923, 
when  he  led  a  revolution  against  King  George  II, 
Paul’s  brother,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Greek  re¬ 
public  was  first  proclaimed.  The  King’s  sympathies 
were  not  publicly  announced,  and  one  should  per¬ 
haps  give  him  credit  for  aspiring  to  a  lofty  role 
above  politics.  But  it  was  only  an  aspiration.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  palace  feared  and  dis¬ 
trusted  the  “Black  Knight,”  as  Plastiras  was  some¬ 
times  called. 

The  General  Staff  of  the  army  was  another  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  political  situation  of  uncertain  but 
potentially  decisive  importance.  The  Commander- 
in-chief,  General  Alexander  Papagos,  was  a  man 
of  great  personal  prestige,  for  he  had  commanded 
the  heroic  campaign  of  1940-41  against  the  Italians 
as  well  as  the  recently  completed  guerrilla  war.  He 
and  many  of  his  subordinate  officers  probably  set 
before  themselves  the  idea  of  a  nonpolitical  army, 
but  their  sympathies  were  royalist  and  conservative. 
As  such,  the  army  had  a  definite  political  coloration 
and  was  not  simply  a  neutral  instrument  in  the 
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hands  of  any  government  that  might  come  along. 
It  was  not  so  much  what  the  army  did  as  what  it 
could  do  that  mattered.  Before  the  war  military 
coups  d’etat  were  frequent,  and  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  only  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  military  missions  has  prevented 
a  recrudescence  of  this  practice  in  the  postwar 
period.^  ^ 

This,  then,  in  brief  outline  was  the  political  situ¬ 
ation  which  confronted  the  United  States  after  the 
election.  No  one  party  had  a  majority;  but  before 
the  final  result  had  come  in,  the  three  ex-Venizelist 
leaders — Plastiras,  Papandreou  and  Sophocles  Ven- 
izelos — had  agreed  that  they  would  combine  forces 
under  the  leadership  of  Plastiras  in  order  to  form  a 
government.  This  agreement  was  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  on  March  12,  1950.  It  satisfied  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  saw  in  such  a  coalition  the  promise  of  a 
stable,  firmly  based  and  relatively  efficient  cabinet. 
But  the  prospect  dismayed  the  Populists  and,  if 
rumor  is  to  be  credited,  seriously  disturbed  the 
King. 

The  Populists  and  the  palace  had  one  very  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  at  their  command:  clever  appeal  to 
the  vanity  of  Sophocles  Venizelos  could  bring  about 
the  breakdown  of  the  center  coalition.  When  the 
agreement  between  the  three  leaders  had  been 
made,  preliminary  election  returns  indicated  that 
Plastiras  would  have  the  largest  bloc  of  deputies. 
But  later  returns  gave  Venizelos’  party  a  larger 
number  of  seats  in  Parliament  than  Plastiras’  party 
won.  On  this  ground,  and  by  appeals  to  the  great 
name  which  he  bore,  Venizelos  was  easily  persuad¬ 
ed  that  he  and  not  Plastiras  should  be  prime  min¬ 
ister.  But  Plastiras  refused  to  subordinate  himself. 
Venizelos  thereupon  turned  to  the  Populists,  who 
were  delighted  to  support  him  as  an  alternative  to 
Plastiras. 

.\ccordingly,  on  March  23,  Venizelos  announced 
a  new  cabinet.  This  move  dismayed  the  Americans, 
for  it  meant  that  the  same  clique  would  control  the 
government  as  had  controlled  it  before.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Grady  at  once  took  action.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  new  prime  minister  and,  without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  made  it  public.  In  his  letter  Grady  set  forth 
a  program  of  governmental  reform,  hinted  that  any 
failure  to  carry  through  the  reforms  might  lead  to 
a  reduction  or  discontinuation  of  American  aid, 

13.  Distrust  of  democracy  is  quite  widespread  among  the  rul¬ 
ing  class  of  Athens,  and  many  army  officers  share  this  attitude  or 
feel  disgust  at  the  spectacle  which  the  Greek  Parliament  often 
makes  of  itself.  If  dictatorship  of  the  right  should  ever  come  to 
Greece  again,  it  would  almost  certainly  come  through  the  army; 
and  General  Papagos,  as  long  as  he  lives,  will  remain  the  out¬ 
standing  candidate  for  the  job  of  dictator.  Papagos  ostentatiously 
dissociated  himself  from  politics  during  the  election  campaign  of 
1950,  but  rumor  would  not  leave  his  name  alone.  Like  General 
Eisenhower,  Papagos,  willy-nilly,  is  a  political  figure  of  the  first 
rank. 


and  implied  that  the  cabinet  just  formed  was  not 
sufficiently  stable  or  popularly  based  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  hour.^** 

This  move  shocked  and  antagonized  Venizelos 
and  the  Populists,  and  it  was  reported  that  King 
Paul  was  enraged  at  this  open  intervention  in 
Greek  affairs.^ ^  But  no  Greek  government  was  in 
a  position  to  defy  the  Americans  for  long.  Venizelos 
reluctantly  resigned  on  April  14,  and  Plastiras  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  the  following  day.  Members  of  Ven¬ 
izelos’  party  became  ministers  in  the  new  cabinet, 
but  Venizelos  himself  went  abroad  for  “reasons  of 
health.” 

Thus  six  weeks  after  the  election  the  Americans 
had  a  government  they  liked;  but  instead  of  a  firm 
center  coalition,  the  government  was,  from  the  first, 
in  mortal  danger.  Should  Venizelos  persuade  the 
members  of  his  party  in  Parliament  to  withdraw 
their  support  from  the  government,  it  would  come 
tumbling  down;  for  without  the  Liberals,  Plastiras 
could  not  command  a  parliamentary  majority.^^  It 
was  with  this  broken  reed  that  the  Americans  now 
attempted  to  translate  their  plans  for  Greece  into 
reality. 

ECONOMIC  REFORM  PROGRAM 

Briefly,  the  American  scheme  for  reform  in 
Greece  was  this.  Government  expenditure,  includ¬ 
ing  military  expenditure,  should  be  ruthlessly  re¬ 
duced  in  order  to  leave  a  larger  amount  of  money 
for  investment  in  industry  and  agriculture.^^  In 

H.  The  wording  of  Ambassador  Grady’s  letter  was  subtle; 
but  the  interpretation  which  was  universally  placed  on  it  in 
Greece — a  demand  for  a  wider  coalition  in  which  Plastiras  would 
be  included — was  not  denied  by  officials  of  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy.  For  text  of  the  letter,  see  Neu/  York,  Times,  April  1,  1950. 

15.  Cf.  Embros,  April  2,  1950,  a  conservative  Athens  paper: 
“Washington  without  warning  uses  methods  which  show  up 
Greece  as  a  protectorate  and  provide  Red  propaganda  with  anti- 
American  arguments.”  For  a  report  on  King  Paul’s  anger,  see 
Le  Monde  (Paris),  April  19,  1950.  When  Venizelos  resigned,  he 
attributed  it  to  “the  allied  factor”  and  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  new  government  formed  under  Plastiras,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  kept  open  for  him. 

16.  The  Liberal  deputies  were  seriously  divided  on  the  issue. 
Many  of  them  disliked  Venizelos’  policy  of  cooperating  with 
their  traditional  rivals,  the  Populists.  But  at  the  same  time  none 
of  the  Liberals  wanted  to  see  far-reaching  reform,  for  that  party, 
along  with  the  Populists,  had  dug  itself  in  during  the  Sofoulis 
regime  and  was  in  a  position  to  profit  from  many  governmental 
abuses.  Thus  Liberal  support  for  Plastiras’  government  was  luke¬ 
warm  from  the  beginning. 

17.  Under  the  EGA  arrangements  local  expenses  for  labor,  etc., 
must  be  met  by  local  governments.  Funds  for  such  purposes  come 
from  taxation,  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
relief  and  consumption  goods  imported  under  EGA  grants.  In 
Greece,  however,  taxation  came  nowhere  near  meeting  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure,  and  the  “counterpart  funds”  were  used  large¬ 
ly  to  reduce  the  governmental  deficit.  In  other  words,  the  money 
went  toward  the  maintenance  of  civil  servants,  soldiers  and  pen¬ 
sioners,  rather  than  into  economically  remunerative  investment. 
By  such  a  policy,  obviously,  Greece  was  making  little  or  no 
progress  toward  economic  indejjcndence.  The  government  was 
simply  living  off  EGA. 
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addition,  reform  of  the  tax  system,  administrative 
consolidation  of  conflicting  and  overlapping  gov¬ 
ernmental  departments,  more  rigid  exchange  con¬ 
trol  to  assure  that  only  necessities  were  imported, 
control  of  bank  credit  to  direct  it  toward  productive 
uses,  price  control  of  essential  consumption  goods, 
and  a  variety  of  other  more  specific  proposals  were 
made  by  American  economists  on  the  staff  of  the 
EGA  mission  to  Greece.  The  general  intention  be¬ 
hind  these  proposals  was  to  remove  some  of  the 
glaring  inequalities  between  rich  and  poor,^®  and 
to  direct  a  greater  proportion  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  nation  toward  capital  investment. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  effective  political  sup¬ 
port  for  such  a  program  was  hard  to  mobilize.  Yet 
this  was  in  general  the  program  accepted  by  Plas- 
tiras’  government.  Opposing  groups  were  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  able  to  make  their  wishes  known. 
The  civil  servants,  who  lived  under  threat  of  dis¬ 
missal  if  the  economy  program  were  to  be  actually 
enforced;  the  army,  which  faced  a  reduction  in 
strength  that  could  hardly  please  the  professional 
officer  corps;  the  King  and  a  powerful  circle  of  the 
Athenian  ruling  class,  which  disliked  or  feared 
the  person  and  the  policy  of  the  new  premier — all 
could  be  counted  on  to  oppose  the  government.  The 
structural  weakness  of  the  coalition  was  particularly 
serious. 

The  most  potent  support  of  the  new  government 
was  that  of  the  United  States,  but  this  in  itself  was 
a  weakness  in  the  eyes  of  patriotic  Greeks.  The  at¬ 
titude  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  of  the  peasant 
in  his  fields  is  more  difficult  to  assess.  They  had  no 
liking,  certainly,  for  the  ruling  circle  in  Athens 
and  would  rejoice  to  see  its  members  compelled  to 
forego  luxuries.  But  the  issue  hardly  presented  it¬ 
self  in  such  simple  terms.  A  long  experience  of  the 
hollowness  of  official  pronouncements  nourished  a 
sturdy  skepticism.  The  fact  that  the  most  immedi¬ 
ate  result  of  the  government’s  policy  was  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  (due  to  removal  of  certain  sub¬ 
sidies  on  importation  of  food)  alienated  townsmen; 
and  the  higher  price  of  wheat  which  resulted  from 
the  abolition  of  subsidies  was  of  benefit  only  to 
those  few  well-to-do  peasants  who  had  a  surplus 
of  grain  for  sale.  In  the  face  of  these  immediate 
results  of  the  new  government’s  policy,  the  ordinary 
Greek  could  not  be  expected  to  show  any  real  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  long-term  plans  of  reconstruction 
which  were  prepared  by  the  economic  ministries  of 
Plastiras’  government. 

The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  face  Greece  no  rational  plan  of  long¬ 
term  reconstruction  can  hope  to  win  widespread 

18.  The  Greek  tax  system,  for  example,  was  based  on  excise 
and  customs  imposts.  Income  tax  was  nominal  in  amount  and 
was  generally  evaded. 


popular  support.  The  diversion  of  wealth  from 
immediate  consumption  toward  capital  investment 
is  bound  to  hurt  the  population  at  large;  and  in 
Greece  there  is  always  a  small  group  which  can  be 
counted  on  to  exploit  such  popular  discontent  and 
to  resort  to  any  and  all  devices  for  the  preservation 
of  existing  relationships  from  which  its  members 
benefit.  It  is  obvious  that  authoritarian  regimes  of 
the  kind  established  in  Turkey  by  Kemal  Ataturk 
or  in  Russia  by  Stalin  are  better  adapted  to  carry¬ 
ing  through  long-range  plans  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  which  involve  immediate  and 
sometimes  severe  sacrifices.  Democracy,  without  the 
social  and  economic  base  established  over  centuries 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  cannot 
be  expected  to  function  in  backward  societies  like 
Greece  as  it  does  with  us.  This  is  the  very  nub  of 
the  American  problem  in  Greece:  we  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  support  of  parliamentary  democracy,  yet 
find  that  the  regimes  which  arise  from  the  free  play 
of  parties  and  elections  are  incapable  or  unwilling 
to  wrestle  manfully  with  the  social  and  economic 
problems  that  beset  their  peoples.  There  is  no  easy 
or  obvious  solution.  For  it  is  like  throwing  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  to  justify  the  brutal  disregard  of 
human  life  and  liberty  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
only  solution  of  this  problem  offered  by  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

The  brave  plans  with  which  the  Plastiras  govern¬ 
ment  started  its  career  never  got  past  the  paper 
stage.  Three  difficulties  led  to  the  government’s 
overthrow.  First,  the  Korean  affair  sent  a  tremor 
of  fear  through  Greece,  and  the  program  for  econ¬ 
omy  of  military  expenditure  was  scrapped.  In  July 
1950  General  Papagos  announced  that  the  sched¬ 
uled  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  army  would  not  be 
carried  through,  and  in  recent  months  efforts  have 
been  made  to  increase  once  more  the  numbers  of 
the  Greek  armed  forces.*^  This  decision  at  once 
played  havoc  with  the  American  economy  and  in¬ 
vestment  program. 

A  second  important  change  was  the  weakening  of 
American  support.  Ambassador  Grady  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Teheran  in  June,  and  a  new  ambassador, 
John  E.  Peurifoy,  arrived  in  Athens  in  September. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Peurifoy  announced  that 
American  policy  was  one  of  complete  neutrality  in 
Greek  internal  affairs.  It  would  be  oversimplifica¬ 
tion  to  assert  that  the  change  of  ambassadors 
marked  a  definite  shift  in  American  policy  toward 

19.  The  self-interest  of  the  professional  corps  of  army  officers 
undoubtedly  played  a  part  in  this  decision;  but  the  threatening 
climate  of  Balkan  international  relations  made  the  move  justi¬ 
fiable,  even  if  economically  ruinous.  Russia  has  helped  to  build 
up  formidable  armed  establishments  in  the  Communist  countries 
of  the  Balkans,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  disarmament  would, 
at  the  least,  be  risky. 
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Greece.  Efforts  to  persuade  the  Greek  government 
to  live  up  to  the  American  blueprint  were  made 
as  late  as  September  1950;  but  as  time  passed, 
American  officials  lost  faith  in  the  practicability  of 
the  full  battery  of  their  proposals,  and  without 
inner  self-confidence,  the  force  of  American  pres¬ 
sure  declined. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  development  was  that 
a  fundamental  flaw  in  the  American  plan  had  re¬ 
vealed  itself.  Reduction  of  military  expenditure  had 
been  a  cardinal  point  of  the  scheme  as  originally 
conceived.  But  after  Korea,  American  policy  could 
not  wholeheartedly  support  Greek  disarmament. 
Without  new  grants  from  the  United  States  to 
cover  internal  military  costs,  the  hope  of  saving 
drachmae  for  investment  was  gone.  Thus  the 
American  plan  for  Greece  was  shipwrecked  by 
events  on  the  other  side  of  the  world — a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  world-wide  interdependence 
of  nations. 

The  growing  hesitation  in  American  support  for 
the  program  of  economic  reconstruction  meant  that 
the  only  firm  prop  of  the  Plastiras  government  had 
crumbled.  As  a  result,  Venizelos  found  it  easy  to 
bring  the  government  down,  using  what  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  red  herring  for  the  purpose.  One  of  Plas¬ 
tiras’  aims  when  he  took  office  was  to  free  most  of 
the  Greeks  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  military 
courts  during  the  guerrilla  war.  He  accordingly 
hastened  the  action  of  courts  of  review  which  had 
already  been  set  up  by  the  previous  government. 
These  courts  released  a  large  proportion  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  brought  before  them.  Plastiras’  enemies  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  loosing  Communist  agents  on  the 
helpless  body  politic;  and  it  was  this  charge  which 
Venizelos  used  to  justify  his  decision  to  vote  the 
Plastiras  government  down.  Accordingly,  on  Au¬ 
gust  18, 1950  Palstiras  resigned,  and  three  days  later 
Venizelos  became  prime  minister  in  his  place. 

V’enizelos  at  first  tried  to  gather  together  the 
center  coalition  again  and  offered  a  proportion  of 
the  cabinet  seats  to  Plastiras  and  his  party.  But  after 
some  hesitation  Plastiras  refused,  and  Venizelos 
once  more  turned  to  the  Populists  for  support.  The 
result  was  a  coalition  of  the  right:  Venizelos, 
Tsaldaris  and  Papandreou.^®  This  is  the  coalition 
which,  with  various  changes  in  personnel,  has  since 
governed  Greece.^  ^  Plastiras,  in  opposition,  called 

20.  This  maneuver,  repeating  what  Venizelos  had  done  in 
April,  came  as  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  American  officials.  But 
their  reaction  was  different  this  time.  An  anonymous  spokesman 
simply  proclaimed  the  pious  falsehood  of  nonintervention  in 
Greek  politics.  Sec  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  14, 
1950;  Sunday  Times  (London),  September  17,  1950. 

21.  It  has  not  been  a  stable  coalition,  however.  In  November  a 
financial  scandal  broke  in  which  Tsaldaris  and  other  leading 
figures  of  the  Populist  party  were  implicated.  Tsaldaris  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  compelled  to  resign.  His  party  split,  but  the  section 


for  new  elections,  but  all  the  more  conservative  par¬ 
ties  opposed  that  step. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  Venizelos  has 
proclaimed  that  he  will  follow  all  of  Plastiras’  poli¬ 
cies.  Even  the  revision  of  military  prison  sentences 
has  been  continued;  and  proposals  for  tax  reform, 
government  economy,  administrative  consolidation 
and  so  on,  made  to  the  new  government  by  the 
Americans,^^  have  all  officially  been  accepted.^^  But 
in  the  months  that  have  passed  since  Venizelos 
took  office  progress  toward  reform  has  been  slow;^^ 
and  it  would  be  naive  to  expect  much  more  than 
token  gestures,  designed  to  appease  the  Americans, 
on  the  part  of  a  government  whose  support  comes 
from  the  groups  which  benefit  from  existing  abuses. 

.\CUIEVEMENTS  AND  FAILURES 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished  to¬ 
ward  economic  recovery  during  the  past  two  years. 
Despite  the  friction  between  American  advisers  and 
the  Greek  government  and  despite  the  obstacles 
inherent  in  the  structure  of  Greek  society,  EGA 
funds  have  accomplished  a  good  deal.  By  Ocotber 
1950,  for  example,  industrial  production  was  ap- 

that  adhered  to  Tsaldaris  continued  to  support  Venizelos  in  the 
Parliament  in  spite  of  having  no  share  in  the  cabinet.  The  game 
of  musical  chairs  was  resumed  on  February  2,  1951.  The  Popu¬ 
lists  remain  out  of  office  but  continue  support  of  Venizelos 
and  Papandreou.  Venizelos  finds  himself  subject  to  the  same 
sort  of  Damocles  sword  which  he  had  held  over  Plastiras.  Any 
action  which  displeases  the  Populists  will  bring  his  government 
down.  Under  such  circumstances  a  fumbling  policy  is  all  that 
can  be  expected.  However,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  parties  fear 
new  elections  has  in  most  aspects  strengthened  Venizelos’  position. 

22.  On  September  27,  1950,  Paul  Porter,  head  of  the  EGA  Mis¬ 
sion  to  Greece,  wrote  a  letter  (which  this  time  was  not  published 
until  Venizelos  had  had  time  to  reply  to  it)  to  the  new  prime 
minister  in  which  he  announced  that  the  EGA  appropriation  for 
Greece  would  be  reduced  by  $67  million  because  “conditions  do 
not  permit  the  wise  use  of  the  sum  previously  assigned.”  The 
letter  explained  that  failure  to  carry  through  reforms  meant  that 
the  Greek  government  lacked  sufficient  drachmae  to  meet  the 
local  costs  of  planned  construction.  It  continued  with  a  long 
series  of  specific  proposals,  identical  in  substance  with  those  made 
the  previous  spring  in  Ambassador  Grady’s  letter.  This  second 
letter  stirred  up  considerable  indignation  in  Greece  among  the 
supporters  of  the  new  government;  but  after  some  delay  Venize¬ 
los  suavely  replied  that  his  government  would  immediately  un¬ 
dertake  all  the  reforms  proposed.  For  text  of  the  exchange  of 
letters,  see  Messager  d’Ath^nes,  October  3,  1950. 

23.  Military  policy,  however,  has  been  changed,  and  efforts  are 
under  way  to  persuade  the  American  government  to  increase  the 
military  subvention  to  Greece  to  permit  the  retention  under  arms 
of  an  army  as  large  or  larger  than  presently  exists.  A  Greek 
battalion  sailed  for  Korea  in  November — a  gesture  designed  at 
least  in  part  to  win  American  support  for  the  government’s  mil¬ 
itary  plans. 

24.  The  major  reform  accomplished  to  date  has  been  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  requiring  the  registration  of  shares  in  order  that 
their  owners  may  be  taxed.  Previously,  stockholders  were  exempt 
from  taxation  on  their  holdings.  This  law  was  finally  enacted 
only  on  December  23,  1950.  Other  more  imporunt  laws  are 
under  discussion.  But  by  and  large,  reforms  remain  on  paper. 
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proximately  23  per  cent  higher  than  in  1939,^^  and 
agricultural  production  in  the  1949-50  season  was 
3  per  cent  above  the  prewar  average.^^  Communica¬ 
tions  have  been  restored  and  improved  as  compared 
with  prewar,  and  the  ECA-financed  import  of  food 
has  assured  the  population  against  starvation.^^ 

These  achievements  must,  however,  be  set  against 
the  much  greater  needs  of  the  country  if  it  is  ever 
to  regain  economic  viability.  Greece  has  been  living 
as  a  pensioner  on  foreign  relief  since  1942,  and  the 
vast  total  of  $2,033,000,000,  which  has  been  granted 
to  Greece  between  October  1944  and  June  1950,^® 
has  scarcely  done  more  than  keep  the  country  at 
the  level  of  prewar  poverty.  The  long  guerrilla  war 
does  much  to  account  for  this  striking  failure.  At 
one  time  (1948-49)  almost  a  tenth  of  the  population 
lived  as  refugees  on  relief,  concentrated  in  towns 
where  they  could  neither  help  nor  be  hurt  by  the 
guerrillas.  This,  with  the  military  expenditures 
themselves,  sopped  up  the  funds  made  available 
through  EGA  without  leaving  much  permanent 
improvement  behind.  As  we  have  seen,  government 
policy  through  1950  resulted  in  a  slowing  down  of 
the  investment  program;  EGA  funds  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  absorbed  in  unproductive  expenditures 
— largely  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  service  and 
the  army. 

The  basic  problem  has  thus  not  yet  been  seriously 
tackled.  Population  continues  to  grow  at  the  rate 
of  about  110,000  per  year,  and  the  development  of 
productive  resources  has  not  kept  pace  with  popu¬ 
lation  growth.  The  best  index  of  the  failure  is  in 
the  export-import  balance.  Greek  exports  have  de¬ 
clined  during  the  past  three  years,^^  and  since  the 

25.  Mining,  however,  lagged  at  only  30  per  cent  of  1939. 

26.  The  above  statistics  arc  taken  from  EGA  Mission  to  Greece, 
Statistical  Supplement  to  Monthly  Report  for  October,  1950. 

27.  EGA  estimates  put  prewar  calorie  consumption  per  person 
per  day  at  2,475  and  calculated  that  the  same  figure  had  been 
achiev^  in  1949-50.  This  required,  however,  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  food  imported  from  a  prewar  average  of  21  per 
cent  to  35  per  cent  in  1949-50.  See  EGA,  Country  Data  Boo^, 
Greece  (EGA,  Washington,  March  1950),  Tables  V-1,  V-2. 

28.  Of  this  total,  $698  million,  or  slightly  more  than  one-third, 
was  for  military  purposes.  The  total  figure  quoted  above  was  cal¬ 
culated  by  EGA  officials  and  released  in  connection  with  Porter’s 
letter  of  September  27,  1950,  in  which  he  announced  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  EGA  aid  for  1950-51.  A  breakdown  of  the  sources  of  aid 
may  be  found  in  the  Messager  d’Athenes,  September  30,  1950. 

29.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Year  Imports  Exports 

1947- 48  $310,754,000  $95,595,000 

1948- 49  350,603,000  89,758,000 

1949- 50  357,036,000  72,916,000 

These  figures  come  from  EGA  Mission  to  Greece,  Statistical  Sup¬ 
plement  to  Monthly  Report  for  October,  1950  (EGA,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1950),  p.  25.  Invisible  receipts  do  something  to  redress  the 
balance,  having  averaged  over  the  past  three  years  nearly  $50 
million  annually;  but  they  are  not  presented  in  comparable  terms 
in  the  EGA  Statistical  Supplement  and  so  cannot  be  directly 
added  in  to  strike  a  balance  of  payments.  See  ibid.,  p.  30. 


war  they  have  never  come  close  to  equaling  im¬ 
ports.  The  reason  is  clear:  Greece  has  produced  a 
smaller  exportable  surplus  mainly  because  a  larger 
proportion  of  internal  production  has  been  con¬ 
sumed  within  the  country.^®  As  long  as  the  growth 
of  population  continues  to  outstrip  the  development 
of  productive  capacity,  Greece  will  remain  depen¬ 
dent  on  foreign  subvention  and,  indeed,  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  dependent  on  it.  The  al¬ 
ternative  is  starvation,  leading  to  social  chaos. 
Greece  simply  cannot  feed  its  population  today, 
and  even  with  a  vigorous  and  active  program  of 
capital  development  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  coun¬ 
try  can  become  self-sustaining  in  less  than,  say,  ten 
to  twenty  years. 

GONSEQUENGES  AND  SOLUTIONS 

The  obvious  consequences  of  the  present  political, 
economic  and  military  condition  of  Greece  is  a 
long-continued  instability  with  violent  revolution, 
either  of  the  left  or  right,  a  constant  possibility. 
Men  will  not  patiently  endure  forever  the  hardships 
and  disappointments  which  face  most  Greeks  today. 
Seeking  desperately  for  escape,  the  Greeks  are  liable 
to  resort  to  blind  violence.  ()nly  the  economic  relief 
supplied  by  the  United  States  prevents  social  break¬ 
down,  and  should  that  relief  be  withdrawn  or  even 
substantially  reduced,  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
social  disorder  would  break  out  within  a  few 
months. 

Theoretical  solutions  of  the  problem  are  not  hard 
to  find.  A  program  of  birth  control,  emigration, 
government  reform,  water  control,  agricultural  im¬ 
provement,  and  industrialization  would,  if  per¬ 
severed  in  long  enough,  once  more  bring  popula¬ 
tion  and  resources  into  a  workable  balance  and 
make  possible  for  the  ordinary  Greek  citizen  a  life 
which  would  satisfy  his  very  modest  expectations. 
But  any  such  program  faces  a  series  of  internal 
hurdles,  the  most  serious  of  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  above. 

Moreover,  without  peace  and  a  growing  volume  of 
world  trade  the  best  of  all  possible  plans  for  Greece 
will  be  destined  to  failure.  The  present  Greek  army 
is  far  larger  than  the  Greek  economy  can  support 
and  yet  is  too  small  to  assure  national  security.  And 
the  Greek  economy  is  peculiarly  vulnerable.  Food 

30.  Difficulties  of  marketing  are  partly  responsible  for  this. 
Greek  internal  prices  are  high,  and  such  major  exports  as  tobacco 
have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  world  market  prices  since 
the  war.  As  a  result,  a  large  proportion  of  recent  Greek  tobacco 
crops  remains  in  warehouses.  An  agreement  concluded  with 
Western  Germany  in  October  1950  will  dispose  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  annual  crop  for  the  next  three  years,  and  if  all  goes 
smoothly,  this  should  increase  Greek  export  figures  substantially. 
But  despite  the  special  obstacles  raised  by  the  marketing  problem, 
the  generalization  holds:  Greece  has  a  shrinking  exportable  sur¬ 
plus,  and  this  situation  will  persist  until  somehow  productive 
resources  begin  to  catch  up  with  population. 
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and  other  essentials  have  to  be  imported,  while 
Greek  exports  are  mainly  semiluxuries:  tobacco, 
olive  oil  and  various  light  manufactures.  Given 
present  conditions  of  world  trade  Greece  is  clearly 
under  crippling  disadvantages  and  will  be  so  as 
long  as  the  nations  of  the  world  continue  to  regu¬ 
late  their  economies  largely  with  military  goals  in 
mind.  These  are  problems  which  the  Greeks  alone 
can  do  little  or  nothing  to  solve.  Yet  it  is  the  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  international  distrust  which,  as 
much  as  the  shortsightedness  and  inertia  of  the 
Greek  government,  have  so  far  defeated  the  Amer¬ 
ican  program  of  economic  reconstruction. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  place  the  full 
onus  of  failure  on  the  Greeks  and  the  world  situa¬ 
tion.  The  American  plan  for  Greece  was  seriously 
inadequate  from  the  beginning.  Population  control 
is  as  vital  as  water  control  for  Greece;  yet  religious 
and  political  taboos  (which  exist  in  the  United 
States  rather  than  in  Greece)  have  prevented  any 
attempt  to  face  this  aspect  of  the  Greek  problem. 
If  one  insists  upon  waiting  a  generation  or  longer 
for  “natural”  factors  to  limit  the  growth  of  Greek 
population,  one  merely  invites  the  age-old  and  alto¬ 
gether  natural  method  of  adjustment.  Famine,  pesti¬ 
lence,  war  and  violence  are  always  capable  of  re¬ 
dressing  the  balance  by  reducing  the  population  to 
a  level  commensurate  with  (or  even  far  below)  the 


developed  resources  of  the  land.  Greece  has  been 
depopulated  by  such  methods  as  these  more  than 
once  in  its  long  history — most  recently  during  the 
ten-year  Greek  War  of  Independence,  1820-30 — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  absence  of 
more  humane  and  rational  methods  the  same  mur¬ 
derous  mechanism  will  not  come  again  into  opera¬ 
tion.  To  save  Greece  from  such  a  fate  will  require 
resolution  and  foresight  greater  than  have  yet  been 
manifested  by  the  American  advisers  in  Greece,  as 
well  as  generosity  and  luck. 

The  problem  of  disbalance  between  population 
and  resources  is  not  peculiar  to  Greece.  Over  all 
the  vast  regions  of  the  world  where  a  pullulating 
population  makes  capital  formation  and  consequent 
expansion  of  productivity  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
a  similar  problem  exists.  The  rational  adjustment 
of  resources  and  population  to  the  expected  living 
standards  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  emerges  as  the 
central  social  problem  of  the  coming  half-century. 
If  Russia  should  succeed  better  than  the  United 
States  in  tackling  this  problem,  it  may  win  the  loyal¬ 
ties  of  many  peoples  and  acquire  the  political  lead¬ 
ership  of  large  parts  of  the  world.  If  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  U.S.S.R.  succeeds  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  we  can  expect  a  series  of  wars  and  famines  on 
a  scale  such  as  mankind  has  never  witnessed  before. 


I'he  Macedonian  Problem* 

BY  HOWARD  C.  GARY 

M.\CEDONIA — dimly  known  to  most  Americans 
as  the  ancient  land  of  Alexander  the  Great — has 
long  been  the  subject  of  dispute.  There  is  not  even 
agreement  as  to  the  borders  of  the  area  or  the  na¬ 
tional  character  of  the  people  living  there.  This 
controversial  region — about  the  size  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Vardar  River 
into  the  territories  of  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Bul¬ 
garia.  From  the  fourth  century  b.c.  up  to  1912  Ma¬ 
cedonia  belonged  successively  to  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  medieval  Bulgarian 
and  Serbian  Empires  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  most  widely  accepted  view  of  the  Macedon¬ 
ian  frontiers  is  that  the  territory  is  bounded  in  the 
north  by  the  mountains  beyond  Skoplje  and  by  the 
Shar  mountains;  in  the  east  by  the  Rila  and 
Rhodope  mountains;  in  the  south  by  the  Aegean 
coast  around  Salonika,  by  Mt.  Olympus,  and  by  the 
Pindus  mountains;  and  in  the  west  by  Lake  Prespa 
and  Lake  Orchrid.  Since  Macedonia  cuts  across 

•For  a  concise  account  of  the  historical  background  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  problem  see  Elisabeth  Barker,  Macedonia,  cited. 


three  national  boundaries,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Y ugoslavia  often  quarrel 
about  the  area. 

A  STRATEGIC  AREA 

The  land  is  mountainous.  Agricultural  activity 
centers  about  the  production  of  cereals,  tobacco, 
opium  poppies  and  sheep.  Yugoslav  Macedonia  has 
chrome  mines  as  well  as  deposits  of  lead,  pyrites, 
zinc  and  copper.  Greek  Macedonia  is  mainly  a 
wheat-producing  area,  while  Bulgarian  Macedonia 
is  noted  for  its  timber  resources.  The  chief  impor¬ 
tance  of  Macedonia  is  that  it  controls  the  main 
route  from  Central  Europe  to  the  Aegean  down  the 
Morava  and  Vardar  valleys.  The  less  strategic 
route  from  Albania  and  the  Adriatic  to  the  Aegean 
and  Istanbul  also  cuts  across  Macedonia.  Among 
European  politicians  it  is  axiomatic  that  “whoever 
controls  the  Vardar  valley  rules  the  Balkans.” 

The  most  reliable  estimate  of  Macedonian  popu¬ 
lation  before  the  last  war  was  Greeks,  1,26(),()()0; 
Slavs,  1,090,000;  others  (Albanians,  Turks,  Jews 
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and  Vlachs),  440,000.  The  Slavs  were  distributed 
in  the  following  manner — 750,000  in  Yugoslav 
Macedonia;  220,000  in  Bulgarian  Macedonia;  120,- 
000  in  Greek  Macedonia.  If  the  natural  increase  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  likely  that  the  1949 
population  of  the  region  must  be  about  3  million. 

When  the  Axis  powers  invaded  Yugoslavia  in 
April  1941,  Bulgarian  troops  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  Yugoslav  Macedonia.  When  Greece  was 
attacked  a  few  weeks  later,  the  Bulgarians  occupied 
eastern  Greek  Macedonia — except  for  the  Salonika 
area — and  a  small  area  in  western  Macedonia. 
Italian  troops  garrisoned  the  rest  of  western  Greek 
Macedonia  and  the  Germans  set  up  headquarters 
in  Salonika.  While  the  Bugarians  acted  as  if  occu¬ 
pied  Macedonian  territory  had  been  annexed  to 
their  land,  the  Germans  made  it  clear  that  final 
disposition  was  left  for  the  future.  Bulgaria  sent 
settlers  to  Greek  Macedonia  and  passed  a  law  in 
July  1942  that  all  inhabitants  of  Yugoslav  Mace¬ 
donia  had  acquired  Bulgarian  citizenship  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  occupation. 

In  retrospect  it  appears  that  the  Bulgarian  occu¬ 
pation  of  1941-44  made  most  Yugoslav  Macedoni¬ 
ans  skeptical  about  the  desirability  of  belonging  to 
Bulgaria — but  it  left  a  sufficient  residue  of  pro- 
Bulgarian  and  anti-Yugoslav  sentiment  to  create 
difficulties  for  Marshal  Tito  and  the  Macedonian 
Peoples’  Republic  set  up  August  2,  1944  within 
federal  Yugoslavia.  In  Greek  Macedonia  it  was  a 
different  story.  The  Italian  occupation  was  quickly 
forgotten.  The  German  garrison  in  Salonika  was 
remembered  chiefly  by  the  Jews — nearly  all  of 
whom  went  to  concentration  camps  in  Germany. 
The  Bulgarian  occupation,  however,  resulted  in  a 
growing  Greek  hatred  of  the  Bulgars.  The  Bul¬ 
garians  undoubtedly  behaved  far  more  ruthlessly 
in  Greek  Macedonia,  where  the  Slav  population 
was  slight,  than  in  Yugoslav  Macedonia. 

In  September  1944,  when  Bulgaria  changed  sides 
and  the  ELAS  (Greek  Communist-led  partisans) 


occupied  Salonika,  it  was  felt  that  a  common  Marx¬ 
ist  ideology — plus  the  presence  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
the  supreme  arbiter — would  make  Balkan  rivalry 
over  Macedonia  a  thing  of  the  past.  However,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  months  of  uneasy  truce  in  late  1947, 
the  Yugoslavs  and  Bulgars  have  been  at  odds  about 
Macedonia.  Tito’s  original  aim  was  to  keep  Yugo¬ 
slav  Macedonia,  but  he  gradually  developed  a  maxi¬ 
mum  objective  of  uniting  Bulgarian  and  part  of 
Yugoslav  Macedonia  under  his  leadership.  The 
Bulgarians,  for  their  part,  first  hoped  to  create  an 
independent  Greater  Macedonia  which  would  be 
closely  tied  to  Bulgaria,  or  to  annex  Yugoslav  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  Their  aspirations  subsequently  became 
more  modest  and  they  sought  merely  to  keep  Bul¬ 
garian  Macedonia  out  of  Y ugoslav  hands.  Tito  had 
Cominform  support  until  his  break  with  the  Krem¬ 
lin  in  June  1948.  At  that  time  Moscow  reverted  to 
the  traditional  Russian  policy  of  support  for  Bul¬ 
garia.  Plainly,  if  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  were  un¬ 
able  to  agree  on  Macedonia  when  both  were 
supporting  the  Kremlin,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
solve  this  pressing  ethnic  problem  when  the  cur¬ 
rent  fundamental  rift  between  them  turns  on  their 
respective  attitude  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Greek  Communists  have  avoided  any  un¬ 
ambiguous  proposal  for  the  long-term  solution  of 
the  Macedonian  problem.  They  have  denied  charges 
made  by  the  Athens  government  that  they  agreed 
to  cede  a  degree  of  national  sovereignty  by  permit¬ 
ting  the  establishment  of  a  unified  Macedonian  state. 
The  recent  waning  of  Communist  influence  in 
Greece  has  contributed  little  to  the  likelihood  of 
Balkan  agreement  on  Macedonia.  The  Greeks  are 
suspicious  of  Tito’s  ambitions  to  govern  any  Mace¬ 
donian  state,  and  their  dislike  for  the  Bulgarians — 
despite  the  present  limited  cooperation  between  the 
Greek  Communist  party  and  Sofia — continues  un¬ 
abated.  It  therefore  looks  as  if  the  historic  “Mace¬ 
donian  problem”  will  remain  on  the  agenda  of 
unsolved  controversies  in  the  Balkans. 


In  the  May  1  issue  of  FOREIGN  POUCY  REPORTS: 

YUGOSLAVIA:  A  NEW  FORM  OF  COMMUNISM.?  By  Vera  Micheles  Dean 
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